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Musical Knick-Knacks. 
By S. W. 

Rosert Scuumann, genial and rapid as he 
was in composing, and in writing about music, 
was, besides being very much distrait and con- 
fused, as helpless in practical and ordinary things, 
as a new-born babe. It was a remarkable trait 
of his character, that he could sit for hours, with 
his best friends, looking at them and smiling, 
drinking and smoking, brooding perhaps over 
some new composition, but without ever uttering 
a word, and if questioned, would start up, as if 
from a waking dream, and answer in monosylla- 
bles, and then fall to thinking again, or would at 
once begin a fiery and enthusiastic speech and 
suddenly break off, as if struck dumb, relapsing 
into moody silence. 

This was especially the case during the latter 
part of his life; it was quite embarrassing for 
strangers that were introduced to him, not ac- 
quainted with his manners, and would have been 
still more so, if his amiable wife had not often 
come to their aid. 

Speaking of “the divine Ciara,” as Schu- 
mann always called her when writing about her 
in the “ Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik,” then edited 
and published by him and his friends (now by 
Dr. Franz Brendel), reminds me of the peculiar 
way in which he acted, when he married her, or 
rather, when she married him, as I am told by 
one of the witnesses present on the occasion. 

But, before entering farther on the subject, I 
must beg pardon of the readers of this Journal, 
for my disorderly way of throwing matters about : 
stating only, that I do not iniend to make even a 
sketch of his life or characteristics, (this may be 
read in Wasilewski’s Biography of Schumann), 
but only to relate facts, which they may perhaps 
not find there or anywhere, just as they come to 
my memory. 

Clara’s father, old Wreck, was very greedy of 
money, and, in his later years, became an old 
miser, so that, when the young couple, Clara and 
Robert S., who were desperately in love with 
each other, sued for his leave to marry, he refused 
it, dryly stating, to the consterna‘ion of Robert, 
that his daughter had cost him pains enough as a 
father and teacher during the early , art of her 
piano-forte studies; so that now that she was a 
celebrated artiste, he wished to reap the golden 
harvest of his and her exertions; and should he 
(Schumann) wish to marry Clara, it would be 
nece.sary to make him an indemnification for the 
losses he should sustain by his daughter’s not 
sarni’ + any more for him. “ And,” he added, 
after S. had lett, much concerred, turning to his 
daughter : “You belong to me, and shall not 
marry that composing fool, who will get crazy 
one of these days.” From that day, he wate, ed 
his daughter, as_an old dragon w<uld his heaped 
up treasures, so that the lovers seldom had a 
chance to see each other. 

To help the despairing Robert, for whoce 
health and reason his friends were apprehensive, 





they concluded that he must elope with her; for 
S., with that peculiar helplessness of his, sat silent 
and moody all day long, relieving himself only by 
quafling immense quantities of beer, but entirely 
unable to act in person for his love and future 
happiness. 

This resolution being proposed to him, Schu- 
mann answered in his slow, long-drawn way, 
“yes, yes! Oh Clara !— but — how shall I— 
Does old Wieck consent ?” — “ No, but you must 
do it without him, if you wish to posess Clara.” 
“0, the divine Clara! I should do anything to 
call her my own, but there’s the old miser —— 
Ask Clara, she knows best what to do, she always 
knows better than I do— O my dear Clara!” 

The friends saw again that they had to act for 
him, so they communicated their intention to 
Clara secretly, who was well contented to escape 
from the tyranny of her father and join him 
whom she loved. Accordingly all the prepara- 
tions were made by the friends of the lovers; a 
dwelling was hired, and furnished by them, ser- 
vants were engaged, a license was obtained, the 
necessary documents drawn up, and a priest noti- 
fied; now only the day was waited for when 
old Wieck would be called out on pressing busi- 
ness matters, and be obliged to leave his treasure 
for a few hours alone. Notice would then be 
given by Clara instantly to Schumann’s friends, 
and matters brought toa conclusion. At length 
that day arrive). All went well, in so far that 
old Wieck had not the least suspicion of what was 
contemplated, and Clara informing the friends, 
they in their turn again instantly informed Schu- 
mann, who trembling with excitement at the 
news, stood there as usual, without doing any- 
thing, when, after the necessary dressing prelimi- 
naries, he was seized by his friends and led off in 
secret triumph to the house of the perhaps not 
less excited bride. Then he indeed verified what 
I mentioned above of his remarkable awkward- 
ness and taciturnity; for in the room there he 
stood, as if glued to the spot, facing his beloved 
and beautiful bride, his eyes fixed on hers, his 
countenance full of bliss, but motionless and silent, 
twisting his hat between his fingers, and coloring 
up to the very ends of the hair on his head, wast- 
ing the precious time by nothing, as a loving 
couple in an opera, who, after having concluded 
to escape from the old tyrant, remain standing 
on the stage, instead of making the best of their 
time by running away, and sing half a dozen 
duets about happiness and heavenly bliss, begin- 
ning with the sentimental Andante, then pro- 
ceeding to the Allegro; and when near the end 
of the Presto, and about to put the ten times re- 
peated “Let us fly” in execution, then comes 
the stern father, unseen, and collaring the start- 
led bridegroom, the bride fainting (of course) says 
“quod non,” and then — then — our thoughts go 
astray, nd the reader finds himself in the midst of 
2n opera scene, instead of one of real life. We 
left Schumann standing, and I suppose he would 
still stand there, if the coachman, waiting below, 
had not cracked his whip impatiently, and Clara, 





less reserved than women generally are on such 
occasions, and more conscious than her intended 
that time is sometimes worth even more than 
money, had not taken hold of Robert’s hand, and 
stowing him safely in the coach and seating her- 
self beside him, given orders to the driver ; and 
off they went to the church, the friends following. 

We now leave them united forever and safely 
installed in their new home, never forgetting the 
kind friends, who had done so much to set mat- 
ters aright; only stating further, and much to the 
satisfaction of the readers, we believe, who always 
side with the lovers, that when old Wieck dis- 
covered, how the bird had flown, and how he had 
been deceived, he naturally flew into a passion, 
and afterwards brought a mean law-suit against 
S. for seducing his daughter to get her fortune! 
In this he was defeated, and had the chagrin of 
having to pay the costs of his law-suit instead of 
recovering damages. But here our narrative dif- 
fers from the regular romantic ; for the old man 
never pardoned his Clara, and even rejoiced at 
her later misfortunes. She, however, was fully 
compensated for the tenderness of a father, by the 
constant love of her husband and the sympathy 
of the public, which she still posesses in a rare 


degree. 
More about Schumann and others in our next. 


Old Pieces.—Gretry the Brother of Greuze. 
(From L’Artiste de Paris.) 


What life sparkles and flashes from the whole 
of Grétry’s little composition, Les Méprises par 
Ressemblance !_ This was one of the earliest op- 
eras he wrote. He attached but little value to it. 
In his agreeable mémoirs he mentions merely in 
an incidental manner this slight work, which is 
one of the most charming he ever composed. 
System has not obtained sole possession of it; 
the writer not strive to impart impression to 
everything as yet the philosophy, theory, and 
suggestions of Grimm, the speeches of Diderot, 
and the axioms of Mercier, have not bewilder- 
ingly penetrated the head and heart of the man 
who comes from Liége, and surrenders himself 
freely to his instinct. He does not yet arrange 
his inspirations, so as to frame them in system; 
he does not proceed with the pre-formed notions 
of a doctor; he advances without anxiously 
smoothing the folds of his robe. On all sides, the 
melody bursts forth, flowing on and developing 
itself like a living mountain spring, with a dash, 
copiousness and grace which enchants us. 
Scarcely has the first note resounded, ere passion 
is perceptible and forces its way through. With- 
out any great amount of preparation, every touch 
is true; without scientific guidance, without me- 
chanical skill, without laborious effort, our hero 
brings his work into the world; he draws rather 
than paints, but how lovely are his touches and 
how true his accent ! 

I was sitting at the Opéra-Comiqte, near one 
of our most genial and learned musicians, and 
we chatted together. 

“] wish,” I said to him, “ all our modern com- 
ae would come here and listen to Grétry. 

e worthy man has none of their merit, but he 
possesses a quality, in which 
nearly all of them are d t ly, inspi- 
ration. Clever, learned, polished, mighty in re- 
sources, and fruitful in expedients, they would be 
perfect, if they were not deficient in this one 
point.” 
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“ They make up for it by their skill.” 

“ Now-a-days, we do everything by calculation 
and artistic trickery. Machiavel has become our 
master ; we are no longer simple in anything, and 
we darkly imprint a profound policy on all the 
arts. Boldness, calculation, and the genius of 
mastering ourselves, appear to us the end of great- 
ness. Inspiration strikes us as childish, naiveté 
as folly, and feeling as madness. The exact 
contrary was the case with the eighteenth centu- 
ry, which everywhere sought out we pushing 
it to the greatest lengths, abusing it, and straining 
to express it with love, and sometimes with fury 
and madness. Look at our admirable Grétry ! 
How entirely he belongs to the eighteenth centu- 
ry! how beautiful is this simple composition, and 
how expressive !” 

“Be it so!” replied my friend. “But how 
ridiculous is the libretto! You have a soldier of 
the Guard, giddy, virtuous, in love with every 
woman at the first glance, sentimental, elegiac, 
and a sturdy drinker. There is no more truth in 
this than in Watteau or even Greuze, whose ro- 
seate flesh tints, and roguish girls belong to the 
same style of thinking. What composer of the 
present va would set such a subject to music ? 
O, those charming country manners! and that 
bailiff! and that tender father! and the voice of 
relationship and the cry of the heart !” 

“ Do not speak too ill of the eighteenth century. 
Any one would be inclined to think that you be- 
longed to those useless and too virtuous guardians 
of the harem, who speak ill of love. What saves 
the honor of the art of the eighteenth century is, 
that it is sincere in its Saadeedion hopes, and 
dreams. It believes in shepherd-life ; it adorns 
nature with so much lace, embroidery, shirt-frills, 
and fans, that the whole affair is ridiculous. But 
so is the human race; Gluck was true, and so 
was Diderot. Both of them, I confess, exaggera- 
ted nature: but their efforts were real, their ten- 
dencies, high and glowing, were sincere.” 

“ You aflirm, also, then, that the theatre is the 
expression of society ?” 

“Not at all! not for the world! The drama 
does not express what the society of any age or 
country does and carries out, but that which it 
dreams itself; not exactly that which it feels, but 
that for which it yearns; not that which it 
endeavors to be, but that which it would like to 
be. Look at the serious and elevated reason of 
Moliére’s “artists;” at the glowing devotion of 
Calderon’s “ lovers ;” at Corneille’s argumenta- 
tive and speculating heroes. Never has humanity 
expressly and perfectly realized those models. 
But, in proportion as men’s souls strove to achieve 
a new 3 the theatre was renewed, in order to 
offer them, as it were, a slight shado®, a distant 
picture of this same much desired ideal, to their 
eternal deception. Hence, that which is called 
local coloring is an absurdity; the drama has 
never any coloring but that of its own age; it 
does not express society, but the dream of society, 
and it improves nothing. On the contrary, it 
encourages the faults which it portrays. Let us 
strike out of our papers, my dear sir, such fine 
principles as: 

“* The theatre is the improver of our morals ; 
_ “*The most important thing in the drama is 
invention ; 

“* The drama is the expression of society, &c.’ 

“Oh! what fables! and, as our forefathers 
said, what elevated trifles! Our libraries are 
filled with them; people speak and write in ac- 
cordance with them; authors commentate on 
them ; twenty provincial academies take them as 
the subjects for their prize compositions, and the 
competitors descant upon them. And yet there 
is not one of these maxims which is not a lie!” 

“ You speak like a book,” observed the com 
ser, interrupting me. “ Yet what use is all this 
tome? Does it render Grétry’s music less prim- 
itive and elementary ? less without color, breadth, 
and power, and less agreeable kind of music for 
the wineshop ?” 

“M. Limnander’s music, I confess, contrasts 
especially with Grétry’s. Dash and color distin- 
guish M. Limnander ; fine orchestration, intelli- 
gence, and knowledge, with less care than power. 

ou are instantly struck with his orchestral supe- 





riority, if you compare it with the meagre instru- 
mentation with which the melodies of the old 
Liege composer are furnished. How little brass 
in Grétry’s works; scarcely more than a few 
flutes, with the violins and the oboes! But the 
essential principle of music is, most decidedly, 
possessed by Grétry in a greater degree than by 
the most brilliant and most learned of modern 
composers. He possesses all the feeling, accent, 
and passion.” 

“ He belongs to the time of Jean-Jacques, and 
Greuze, trom which, thank goodness, we are now 
very far.” 

“Tt is true that we are no longer the same. 
Since the epoch in question France has often 
changed her soul, enthusiasm, and convulsions! 
How many chemical experiments were tried with 
the French material! In how maaty different 
forms was the national paste kneaded! What a 
workshop is this society of ours, so often dissolved 
and again put together! How much the Micro- 
mégas at the head of these changes laugh! That 
which astonishes us, and causes us to laugh with 
pity—this virtuous giddiness, this popular senti- 
mentality, this emphatic verbal stamp, this pasto- 
ral frivolity, and all the amorous stories of such 
brusque banality, rising to heroism—how it de- 
lighted, nay, entranced the youth of its time.” 

“ You mean the blockheads.” 

“No; the masses; the persons easily moved ; 
the sheep. In all times, those who rejoice in a 
small stock of original ideas, sink, at the com- 
mencement of youth, into the stream of the ideas 
then general. They suck in the color of the 
fashion ; they allow themselves to be completely 
soaked in it, and adopt the idea of the day. They 
live on it; they remain sunk in it, and ¢arry it to 
the greatest length. About thirty or forty, when 
a woman or a shop, the toga or an embroidered 
coat changes them, they suddenly become wise, 
wash out the lively tints, cover the brilliant ver- 
million or ultra-marine with sober gray, and fall 
back stupidly into the every-day world, into the 
compact crowd. PHILARETE CHARLES.” 


October Music in Palermo. 


(From the London Athenzeum.) 


Knowing already that the modern Papistical 
abominations in Art are the most flagrant in those 
Roman Catholic countries which were once the 
most artistic, I had still something to learn in 
Palermo during the Sabbath High Mass in the 
Casa Professa. There, at the exposition of the 
sacrament, the player on the organ, which is a 
fair one, absolutely broke out into the Bolero 
from the “ Vépres Siciliennes,” by way of sym- 
phony. The eosieeal, again, might have ended 
some service in St. Hubert’s Chapel, by appro- 
priately “ playing out” a monarch bound for the 
chase, — for it was an opera movement, alla cac- 
cia: with cornet flourishes, echoes, and those 
other devices, the freshness of which has been 
seemingly exhausted by Méhul, Weber, and Sig- 
nor Rossini. The vocal music, modern cavatinas 
to devout words, was sung by a low tenor voice, 
so tuneable and manly as to make one regret the 
uses to which it was put. — There was high mass, 
with orchestra, one day in the church of Santa 
Orsola, which was gaily decked out with span- 
gled gauze draperies,I presume in her honor, — 
since the altar, above which hangs a dignified 
and spirited picture of our countrywoman’s mar- 
tyrdom, by J/ Monrealese, wore the usual gala 
dress of blazing candles. — Parts of the music 
were not wholly bad, — in particular the “Kyrie” 
and a subsequent terzet/o for three male voices, in 
the florid and flowing Italian style. Worse exe- 
cution could not be conceived. 

The regimental bands in Palermo are in no 
respect remarkable. — Certain fancies respecting 
the hybrid parentage of national melodies so often 
put forth in the Atheneum were amusingly cor- 
roborated in the only exhibition of street-music I 
heard during a fortnight, on the terrace above 
the Marina. This consisted of a guitar and vio- 
loncello played in a style of true independence, 
after the fashion of the talk of Flora, in ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’ — without stop, let, hindrance, or care 
whether the chords were right or wrong. The 








version thus produced of ‘ Parigi, 0 cara,’ from 
‘La Traviata,’ was original enough ;— but who 
could have expected the next tune ?— our shuf- 
fling, bustling, English hornpipe, ‘The Soldier’s 
Joy,’ which has hardly been heard beyond the 
urlieus of Wapping or Portsmouth Point for the 
fast forty years. Here and there some changes 
of the classical dance-text had crept in. What a 
whimsical reply to ears which had been every- 
where asking for the suave old ‘ Sicilian Mari- 
ner’s Hymn!’ Neither when they sit stitching 
waistcoats, or tying up nosegays, in the streets,— 
nor when they row forth to fish, or to shoot larks 
in the bay, —do the people of Palermo sing. — 
A far-oft clansman to Mr. Albert Smith enter- 
tained his public of Tritons and custom-house of- 
ficers every afternoon in the open air close to the 
Porta Felice; but he never varied his fun or in- 
struction by “tuning up” a stave. 
An amateur concert, given for charity, at which 
I was one evening present, in the Sala Pretoria, 
a grand old municipal chamber, — with tablets of 
inscription on the walls, a frieze which had been 
once painted, and a roof with decorated thick-set 
beams in the old Venetian taste, — was princi- 
pally curious as illustrating manners: how differ- 
ent from the meetings which Mr. H. Leslie di- 
rects at home it vould be hard to overstate ! — 
His violins would have shrugged their shoulders, 
—his oboes have lifted their eyebrows, and his 
flutes turned up their noses, — at the band which 
I nevertheless conceive to have been professional, 
— yet more at the so-called symphony, 7 Signor 
Bertini, chosen for said band to play. But, as a 
set-off, there was a lively and lovely Duchessa, 
singing a duet by Signor Verdi, and leading a 
Jinale from ‘ Beatrice di Tenda,’ with a soprano 
voice so intense in quality and so extensive in 
compass as to make one regret that its owner was 
not professional ;—since, with training, so much 
voice and expression must have won their posses- 
sor crowns, sonnets, thousands, and lovers by the 
score. Fancy her Ladyship the »—any 
English Lady of quality,—singing an opera 
scene, with as much evident delight as gracious 
courtesy, to a twenty-penny paying audience at 
St. Martin’s Hall, — for such was the audience at 
the Sala Pretoria! Ihave heard and seen vocal 
performances in every respect worse excite rap- 
turous applause at Her Majesty's Theatre, and 
praised by critics who profess to understand and 
to commiserate the destruction and downfall of 
music in Italy. C. 








The Huguenots. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON COURIER: 


As a lover of music, I wish to say something in re- 
lation to the recent performances of the ‘““Huguenots” 
at the Boston Theatre. I have intentionally waited 
till after the second evening, to see if my first impres- 
sions might not be modified, and as I find them only 
confirmed, I beg of you, who are always willing, 
whether in art or politics, to give the minority a 
chance, to allow me to have my say about an operatic 
Sa which is, I think, strangely overrated 
here. 


To judge from the announcements of Mr. Ullman, 
and from the criticisms of the press, one would imag- 
ine that we had had in Boston a first-rate representa- 
tion of a first-rate work. The public mind has been 
kept on the qui vive by pompous proclamations of 
the splendor and perfection, with which this great 
work was to be presented to our astonished eyes and 
ears. Such announcements and such appeals do 
much to mislead the public, and to vitiate the taste of 
our community, as yet comparatively ignorant in 
matters of art. I am sure that in no other country 
in the world can be found anything of the kind so 
vulgar, so exaggerated, so deceitful as the advertised 
statements of Mr. Ullman in our public prints. And 
the worst feature of it all is, that the thing evidently 
pays, and that the manager finds his account in it. 
Our people are misled and are humbugged by these 
puffs, (first introduced by this same Mr. Ullman in 
his management for Mme. Sontag,) which would be 
simply ludicrous, if they were not so injurious, and so 
discreditable to us who tolerate them. I think the 
harm done to the as yet incipient taste and knowl- 
edge of our public by this Mr. Ullman is far greater 
than would at first sight appear ; and it postpones 
farther and farther that day, which I trust will yet 
come, when we shall exercise our own judgment in 
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matters of art, shall value things, not names, and 
shall no longer pin our faith on the sleeve ofa chara- 
latan opera-manager, nor swallow any dose of hum- 
bug that he may choose to cram down our throats. 

The Huguenots was originally given in 1836 at the 
Grand Opera in Paris. It was written for a collec- 
tion of singers that it would be in vain to look for at 
the present day. The whole orchestral and choral 
force of that immense establishment was constantly 
at work upon it under the composer’s direction for 
many months before its production. And it is only 
in Paris now that the Huguenots can be really seen. 
The principal réles are not filled as they have been, 
but the scenic effects, the traditions of the tempi, the 
orchestral and choral force, and all the mechanical 
and spectacular portions remain nnchanged. Indi- 
vidual artists may be found elsewhere, who give 
greater eclat to their particular parts, but the ensem- 
ble, the whole united effect as seen in Paris is never 
equalled out of it, for the Grand Opera of Paris is a 
thing by itself. 

Allowing for this, allowing for the fact that we 
were obliged to see a translation, and not the origi- 
nal piece, and that our theatre is not in itself com- 
parable to that at Paris, we had a right to expect 
from the statements of Mr. Uliman that we should 
see this piece as well given as it is in any city in the 
world. 

“Gili Ugonotti” is not “Les Huguenots.” In 
translation, the dramatic fire and vivacity of the orig- 
inal is lost, and the music suffers by bemg stretched 
here and squeezed there to fit another set of words. 
But, even if this were not so, what a polyglot affair 
it was—a work written in French, sung in Italian by 
a heterogeneous mixture of Germans, French and 
Italians. Unity of effect is not attainable with that 
sort of eclecticism. Meyerbeer’s operas, above those 
of any other composer, depend for their proper effect 
upon the perfection of the performance. We may 
hear the “Sonnambula ” indifferently sung, and yet 
derive pleasure from the melodies alone — from the 
matter given, apart from the manner of giving. But 
in Meyerbeer’s music, which is the very perfection of 
art and science, mere melody is of slight conse- 
quence —is but a small portion of the great whole. 
It is in the treatment of his themes, in the elaborate 
orchestration and minute working out of every part, 
that all his genius is exhibited. His music is pre-em- 
inently difficult and complicated in structure, and it 
is perhaps against his fame that to bring out the beau- 
ties of his works so much depends on the character of 
their performance. Every composer, however, has 
his manner, and Meyerbeer, who is certainly perfect 
in his, never allows his works to be given in Paris, 
unless he is entirely satistied with every artist con- 
cerned. The result is that there only can he be prop- 
erly heard, and justly judged, although I have heard 
in London and Vienna very splendid performances 
of his opera, surpassing in the solo parts the Grand 
Opera, as itis just now, but always lacking that pe- 
culiar and indescribable perfection, which I have al- 
ready alluded to, and which I am sure any frequen- 
ter of the French opera will recognize and admit. I 
can fancy that poor Meyerbeer must have shuddered 
at some moments on Tuesday of last week, when 
what was called the Huguenots was first made audi- 
ble to Boston ears. Above all other composers, he is 
remarkable for his coloring, by which I mean his 
orchestral treatment of his vocal themes. Ne man, 
excepting perhaps Berlioz, (and he is an eccentric 
visionary) has ever so completely mastered all the 
resources of modern instrumentation. His scores, 
compared to those of Donizetti or Bellini, are like 
analytical mechanics to the first elements of algebra, 
and whereas in the Sonnambula and Lucrezia the 
vocal melodies are the substance of the work, in Les 
Huguenots or L’Etoile du Nord, the orchestration 
and choral writing are the principal points to be ob- 
served. The former works would be enjoyable to a 
piano accompaniment, for of color they have little or 
none—all is outline ; in the latter the vocal airs alone 
would be comparatively uninteresting, for the color- 
ing is here the great feature. Imagine Titian’s As- 
sumption of the Virgin without its color, and you 
have an idea of Les Huguenots without its orchestral 
score. I have been particular in this explanation of 
my meaning, for I have not seen here any sufficient 
allusion to this feature of Meverbeer’s music, and I 
think it is a thing which should be kuown and under- 
stood. 

In estimating, then, the value of this representa- 
tion of the Huguenots, let us first look at the orches- 
tra. Its great fault was a lack of light and shade of 
sentiment. The brass blarted incessantly. The band 
on the stage was about half the time before or after 
the orchestra, and the scenic illusion was not height- 
ened by the apparition of the black hat of the leader 
trying to get sight of Mr. Anschutz’s baton, in the 
fifth act, when the band is in the wings. The finale 





of Act 3d lost in effect from this lack of unity. I 
suspect that the proper instrument to accompany the 
romance of Raoul in Act Ist was wanting, for the 
sound was more like that of a viola than a viole d’- 
amour, the instrument indicated by the composer, 
and which I hope some of my readers can remember 
as being exquisitely played here in Jullien’s orches- 
tra, as the accompaniment to this very romance. 
That was an orchestra such as we are little likely to 
see again. The whole scene at the beginning of Act 
2d, the chorus of bathers, and the Aria of the Queen, 
is accompanied by two harps, which give a festal 
character to the music, and here we were treated to 
Mr. Anschutz, in the suape of a substitute for our 
harps, who laid down his baton, and thrummed on a 
little piano during this scene. This was pretty bad, 
but it was worse still in the fifth act, at the vision of 
Marcel, that most magnificent burst of religious exal- 
tation, where the loud sweepings of harps are heard 
as the old Huguenot gazes in ecstacy to Heaven. 
Here these instruments are indispensable. The com- 
poser scored the piece for them, the effect they pro- 
duce on the listener heightens immensely the beauty 
of the music; and they contrast by their seraphic 
character with the harsh blatant notes of the brass 
instruments of the assassins. I know from frequent 
hearings that they never fail to send the blood to my 
heart, as they sweep forth the accompaniment to that 
glorious trio of the three Huguenot martyrs. And 
here again was the feeble tinkle of Mr. Anschutz’s 
piano. It is a shame that so little respect can be 
shown to the intentions of a great master, that at the 
opera, (the last place where such liberties should be 
taken), they should venture on such miserable make- 
shifts as these. In the benediction of the daggers, 
the famous crescendo roll of the drums was neglected 
entirely. The drums, instead of commencing each 
passage at mezzo forte, beat fortissimo throughout, 
and this, with the insufficiency of voices, especially 
the tenors, and the undisciplined din of the brass in- 
struments, caused this piece to fail in its effect, and to 
produce only the impression of a senseless noise. 
This scene was botched, the trumpets played false, 
and a composition which, when properly done, never 
fails to carry away any audience, fell almost dead. 

Mr. Anschutz is to blame for this, and it is his 
duty, as conductor, to control his band more than he 
does. The band on the stage in act 5th played out 
of tune, though that may have been intentional, as 
tending to produce a proper degree of horror in the 
listener at a pack of assassins, who made such ashock- 
ing noise. The prompter was audible much too 
often, and I have noticed that this is a circumstance 
which almost never occurs in Europe, simply because 
the audiences there entertain an idea that singers 
must learn the words of their parts as well as the 
notes. In the duo of Valentine and Raoul the voice 
of the prompter was occasionally as distinctly 
heard as that of the tenor, an effect not down in the 
bills, Limagine. The male chorus was fair, weak in 
tenors, but singing its difficult music tolerably ; the 
women were bad — not singing with precision, nor in 
tune, and frequently screaming. ‘They were too few 
in number, and too loud in voice, producing the effect 
that three’ or four violins would, who should under- 
take by scratching with all their might to equal the 
sound of a large body of strings. I presume that the 
dresses of the women in act 3d were some that were 
copied from the “ original drawings’? Mr. Ullman 
tells us about. But proper dressing is what an audi- 
ence very seldom sce, and therefore do not fhuch 
miss. 

As regards the scenic effects, I have little to say. 
There were quite a number of horses and some red 
light at the end, and the finale of Act 3d was effective, 
though enough of the stage was not shown. 'To com- 
pare for one moment the scenic illusions at the Bos- 
ton Theatre with those of a first class European thea- 
tre, would be absurd, but on the whole the scenery 
was good enough, the only fault I find is in the pa- 
rade that is made about it. ‘Those who may have 
seen this opera in Paris know that there the horrible 
reality of the final scene, with its vast expanse of 
stage, dark, the stars shining, the river, the old Lou- 
vre, and the band of assassins roaming about, and 
crowding on the bridge, needs no such threepenny ad- 
ditions as a blaze of red-fire in the wings. 

As regards the ballet at the Boston Theatre, the 
performance would gain in interest if it were omitted 
altogether. 

Before I speak of the principal singers I wish to 
call attention to the finale of Act 2d, and to ask any 
person with ears and without prejudice, if I am not 
correct in saying that, beginning with the oath, it was 
one heap of confusion and discord —the design of the 
composer nowhere clearly apparent—a seeming 
struggle between all concerned to scream and roar a 
qui aaa mieux, neither together in time, nor alike in 
pitch. 





The Huguenots contains three parts of first-rate im- 
portance — Valentine, Raoul, and Marcel; and it 
must not be forgotten that each of the representa- 
tives of these parts must be able to act as well as 
sing. It is a just boast of the French that a vocal 

uppet, even were he so delicious a puppet as Ru- 

ini, stands no chance on their great lyric stage. But 
especially in this piece much of the interest does and 
must centre on the acting qualities of the artists. No 
finer situation exists in the whole range of the lyric 
drama than the duo between Valentine and Raoul, 
at the end of act 4. On the one hand, a young and 
chaste woman avowing a long-hoarded but now 
guilty love for a man whom, by the sacrifice of her 
own honor, she would fain keep from a struggle 
which she knows must be fatal either to her father or 
her lover. On the other, the strife of love, raised in 
one moment from despair to ecstacy, with honor, 
duty and religion. This scene alone, so profoundly 
affecting, if adequately placed before us, justifies and 
demands the most passionate intensity in its two 
characters. But I need not dramatically analyze this 
piece. Merely as a play, it is worth bushels of the 
general run of opera libretti. 

Mlle. Poinsot, since her debut in 1851, has held 
and held honorably a certain position at the Grand 
Opera in Paris. Always a useful and pains-taking, 
never a great singer, she has appeared successfully in 
parts not exacting much power or dramatic force. As 
Alice in “ Robert le Diable,” as Agnes in “ La 
Nonne Sanglante,” I have seen her frequently with 
pleasure. But any habitué of the opera in Paris 
would laugh at the idea of her attempting Valentine. 
She may have played it there, but I think not; and, 
if she has, it was only one of the numerous make- 
shifts that that theatre has been obliged of late to 
have recourse to, in the dearth of first-class singers. 
Mile. Cruvelli is the only woman*f late years whom 
the public of Paris have been content to see in this 
part. Her splendid energy and genius and her fine 
voice made her a not unworthy representative of a 
role created by the matchless Taleon. Mme. Me- 
dori, a singer of great excellence and reputation, at- 
tempted it in Paris and played it once. I never saw 
a more decided expression of condemnation — a flat- 
ter failure. Her engagement was subsequently can- 
celled. Yet Medori was in all senses a greater singer 
than Poinsot. Both these ladies, however, had the 
misfortune to create a somewhat ridiculous impres- 
sion in the fourth act— Mlle. Poinsot by a badly 
contrived and very obvious hoop, and by falling ab- 
surdly at the end of the act. Mme. Medori in the 
same thrilling passage displayed a most uncompro- 
mising pair of pantalettes, With two good stout ank- 
les. This was in Paris too much for an audience al- 
ready disappointed and a little savage, and a burst of 
derisive laughter ended Mme.’s debuts iu that city. I 
ought to add, in justice to Mlle. Poinsot, that on her 
second appearance she modified matters considerably. 
Poor Medori, if I recollect rightly, never had the 
chance: 

Mile. Poinsot has had the advantage of being a pu- 
pil of Duprez, than whom no man more completely 
understood or mastered the exigencies of his art. But 
we have all seen, in the case of Mile. Parodi, that the 
best of masters and the greatest care will not make a 
singer. This latter lady was the favorite pupil of 
Madame Pasta, who, with Ronconi (the teacher), 
took unwearied pains with her, but surely no more 
thoroughly bad or false singing has ever been heard 
here than that which Mlle. Parodi inflicted on us this 
full. Of Mlle. Poinsot it is pleasant to say that she 
was well dressed, acted appropriately, was always in 
earnest, and in fact did her best. But the part is be- 
yond her powers. She was ill at ease in the Italian, 
and her voice does not possess the power and sonori- 
ty necessary to rightly giving the passionate declama- 
tory music of her réle. She was best in the duo of 
Act 3d, with Marcel. This piece was the nearest to 
being well done of any in the opera. Formes was 
quite false at the beginning of it, but both the artists, 
on the whole, sang and acted well. The last move- 
ment made apparent Mile. Poinsot’s defects, and the 
thinness of her voice in its upper notes ; the high do, 
so long sustained, with the descending scale, was 
beyond her ability. Madame Lagrange was better 
here, and, vocally speaking, better throughout. Poin- 
sot has the good dramatic traditions of the French 
stage. Her singing is in its style characteristic of the 
Grand Opera. Her defects are those of nature, and, 
as far as she goes, she goes rightly ; the only difficul- 
ty is, she cannot go far enough for the part of Valen- 
tine. If she sings Alice here, we shall see her in a 
om more suited to her capacities, and one in which I 
ope she will riot be placed in a false position by 
having to sing and act with such a nullity as Signor 
Tamaro. 

Herr Formes’ acting is good, though sometimes ex- 
aggerated, and he is apt to forget that he is in the 
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drama but a body-servant of a nobleman, and to 
make himself too prominent. I doubt, for instance, 
the propriety of his assisting the Queen of Navarre 
to mount and dismount from her horse when his mas- 
ter is present. This may be thought a small matter 
—it is so-—but it is by fidelity to detail that propriety 
of ensemble is attained. As regards Formes’ sing- 
ing, his method is a bad one, and his intonation often 
very faulty. I need not enlarge upon the latter de- 
tect—it must be obvious to all who hear him, and I 
suppose that most of my readers have noticed the vi- 
cious trick of drawling his voice through intervals, 
especially wide ones, instead of attacking his notes 
with certainty and vigor. This artist is not what he 
was, but he never was a finished and accomplished 
singer. In his best days his reputation rested on his 
volume of voice and dramatic foree—as a vocalist he 
cannot be mentioned in the same day with Lablache 
or his own countryman, Staudigl, the best Marcel 
that any German artist has ever given, His costume 
was good, and he looked the character. I cannot 
like or praise his singing, which I think is less artistic 
now than when he first came to this country. He is 
an artist not to be mentioned without respect. for with 
all his faults, he is a man of talent and eminently an 
effective actor. 

Of Signor Tamaro, the Raoul of the evening, I 
hardly know what to say. That any man could vol- 
untarily place himself in so false a position, either 
from excess of vanity or excess of ignorance, I find 
it hard to believe. i must in charity suppose that 
Mr. Ullman has to answer for the pitiable spectacle 
that Signor Tamaro made of himself in the Hugue- 
nots. Of his acting the less said the better. It was 
simply ridiculous. Instead of the young Huguenot 
pos eg with his high, chivalrous bearing, we be- 
held an aminble-looking little man, who being rather 
short (and his ladyglove very tall) made matters bet- 
ter by a curious trick of crouching about the stage, 
and by appearing in the 4th act for all the world like 
a demented Puss in Boots. As regards grace and 
propriety of action, it is perhaps an even thing be- 
tween him and Signor Coletti. With respect to sing- 
ing, it is hard to say whether he or Signora Ghioni 
was the worst. He has, however, in this opera, one 
advantage over the lady—that he is a tenor, though 
a very poor one, while she is no contralto at all. He 
sang his first romance too slow, and omitted the last 
half, with its deliciously meandering accompaniment, 
changing also the cadence, which is a beautiful one. 
The first movement of his duo with Marguerite was 
too slow and the rest too fast, the music, too, being al- 
tered to fit his small voice. In fact this duo was made 
rather a solo for soprano with tenor accompaniment. 
In the fifth act, in the vision of Marcel, he could not 
take his B flat with Poinsot. The role of Raoul is 
miles beyond his powers, whether as actor or singer. 
Its finest passages were evaded or omitted altogether. 
The tone of his voice when beyond /a flat is intolera- 
ble in forte passages, and such are of constant occur- 
rence in this opera. At the oath in Act 2d, he did 
his share to spoil the piece by singing entirely out of 
tune. Formes was no better here. The glorious 
septuor of the duet, “ De dritti miei,” which should 
be dashed off with so much fire and manliness, was 
feebly acted, still more feebly sung. This morcean, 
one of the very finest in the opera, missed fire entirely, 
owing to the positively shameful manner in which it 
was sung, or rather not sung. What was done was 
travestied, and much was omitted, owing to the pov- 
erty of means of the executants. 

Let any look at the music of this piece, and see for 
themselves—let them look at the phrase, “ Bonne 
epée et bon courage ” (I quote from the French par- 
tition,) and seo, for with Tamaro they have not heard, 
what music the tenor has to sing—superb in the heroic 
knightly courage every note breathes forth, and then 
let them imagine it sung by a glorious chest tenor, 
such a man as Duprez was, and as Tamberlik is, and 
conceive of the effect it then would have. We may 
not expect Tamberlik, perhaps, but so utter, so irre- 
deemable « piece of incompetency as Signor Tamaro 
is too much of an imposition on a public deluded by 
Mr. Ullman’s brilliant proclamations. I might en- 
large on Tamaro’s appearance in the duo with Val- 
entine, but of what use. Let any one take the piano 
one Py look at the music, even if they have never 

eard it, see to what words it is fitted, what an oppor- 
tunity is given to a tenor to carry his whole audience 
with him, and then remember Tamaro, and I am 
sure they will not think anything I have said unde- 
served or harsh. 

Of Signor Florenza (San Bris) I do not care to 
say much. His dressing was unexceptionable, but 
he wants dignity and stage presence, and his appear- 
ance and action are grotesque and exaggerated. In 
the fourth act his was not the fury of a Catholic no- 
bleman of France bent upon a deed of crime to which 
his faith compels him, and which his religion conse- 





crates in his eyes. He is a singer gifted with a large 
voice, not uupleasant in quality, but very deficient in 
cultivation, lacking style, method, and sentiment. 
To express the latter emotion he invariably bawls, wit- 
ness his singing of Di Provenza in “ La Traviata’’), 
though this may be from his having had no proper 
musical education, and being unable to modulate his 
voice. It is the vice of modern Italian singing, (by 
modern I mean within the last fifteen years), that any 
one with plenty of voice and an ear for music jumps 
at once upon the stage, without a tenth part of the 
training which was formerly deemed indispensable. 
That good Italian school of singing, of which Ron- 
coni and Alboni are two such brilliant examples, is 
now almost obsolete. It is, perhaps, too late to mend 
the matter—the evil seems past cure. And, much 
as I like Verdi’s music for its many good qualities, I 
could wish it all unwritten, if, in losing that, we 
could have again those days, when it was thought 
necessary to learn how to sing before appearing on 
the lyric stage. The present style, or no style, is ru- 
inous to the voice, to the public taste, and fills the 
opera-houses with aset of wretched bawlers, who give 
us only the poorer Italian operas, from inability to 
sing the best. This article is already much longer 
than I intended, or I should like to endeavor to trace 
the connection which I think exists between Rossi- 
ni’s florid operas, those of his second manner, so 
called, and the present decadence of art in Italy. I 
have heard in this city a young girl hardly twenty, 
who, gifted originally with a fine, powerful voice, was 
already unable to sing in tune in mezza voce, was 
obliged to scream, in fact, to force her voice up to 
the pitch, and this from the radically false modern 
method in which she had been instructed. In the 
Italian theatres—the very buildings which have re- 
sounded with the acclamations of listeners to Pasta, 
Malibran, Rubini, Ivanoff, Tamburini, Lablache, and 
the rest of those great artists now passed away, that 
same Italian people go night after night, and applaud 
singers that would not have been tolerated thirty 
years ago. I except the San Carlos at Naples. 


When I was in Italy that was the last stranghold of 
good singing. Everywhere else mediocrity or positive 
inferiority carried the day. To a lover of music the 
days of true excellence and appreciative criticism 
seem to have gone by in Italy, and thence, by the 
great influence of the Peninsula in matters of music, 
to be passing away in Europe generally. ‘The French 
dramatic stage still remains the only stage, but the 
golden age of opera is passed even there. The 
causes of this are numerous. It would be an interest- 
ing inquiry to investigate them ; but in this connec- 
tion I will only say that this change is perhaps partly 
to be attributed to just such works as the “ Hugue- 
nots,”’ and the rest of Meyerbeer’s spectacular operas. 
The increasing /ure of the mise en scene, and the at- 
tractions of a ballet, cause the most dreary and sterile 
productions to pass off after a fashion. Every year 
more money is expended and less good music is pro- 
dueed. ‘La Magicienne” of Halevy, composer of 
“La Juive,” and the cleverest of the imitators of 
Meyerbeer, is an instance of this. Nearly 70,000 
francs were expended in the getting-up, in theatrical 
phrase the “mounting ” of this piece ; but it is five 
acts of wearisome artificial music, ambitious in at- 
tempt, and almost entirely barren of melody. I 
judge of it only from a piano arrangement, and know 
not what effects Halevy may have produced in his 
band, but there appears to be nothing new, and little 
that is good. When such works as “ Le Comte Ory” 
and “ Guillaume Tell ”’ were written for that theatre, 
not a quarter part was expended in their production 
but either one of these operas is worth all that has 
been done in Paris during the last ten years. These 
five act spectacles, which Meyerbeer introduced, and 
which Rossini, foreseeing their mischief, from the 
first condemned, have injured art more than can be 
readily estimated. The Huguenots is a work of ge- 
nius, and will live. But the followers of Meyerbeer 
have not his genius, and, the false form once having 
been adopted, every year less and less good music is 
written, and ballets, scenery, horses, processions, ma- 
chinery, and all sorts of things, except the one fund- 
amental thing, the music, are more and more relied 
upon for the success of a piece. A simple, natural 
story, with graceful, fluent, tuneable music is a by- 
gone affair, and to it have succeeded grand spectacles 
in five acts, with new and noisy instruments, superb 
scenic effects, ballet girls, devils, nuns, monks, saints, 
trap-doors, ships, and even in one case, Heaven and 
Hell, with their awful mysteries, the whole forming 
an escort, under cover of which chaotic and tuneless 
music gains with a blasé public a transient and spuri- 
ous fame. 

I have said much more than I meant to about this 
subject, which has little to do with the matter in 
hand, but the actual condition and prospects of opera 
are things to be considered and deplored by all who 





care for music and its best interests. And let me add 
here that those who were fortunate enough to hear 
Ronconi, have heard one complete and splendid artist, 
a perfect singer, as well as an actor of genius, in com- 
parison with whom Mr. Ullman’s whole troupe are as 
pebbles to a diamond. 

To return to the Huguenots. Mme. Laborde was 
certainly one thing which few of the rest were—cor- 
rect—and this is no small praise. She is a facile, 
brilliant singer of jioriture, with a somewhat hard and 
worn voice, and one which was never sympathetic. 
Very few French female voices are. Her merits are 
rather negative than positive, but, such as they are, 
are not to be overlooked. She almost always sings 
in tune, and has a good, precise, clean and eminently 
French manner of singing. She was not very regal 
as the Queen of Valois, but the réle is not an impor- 
tant one, and was certainly very well sung. Mme. 
Laborde is an artist who, being entirely mechanical 
and yet quite perfect in her way, provokes the listener, 
who would gladly exchange some of the clock-like 
accuracy of her singing for a little sentiment. She 
sang the music with strict accuracy, though with 
nothing more ; but, had her companions done as much 
I should have had no fault to find. 

Signora Ghioni, the Page, has a bad mezzo-soprano 
voice, and undertook with it a contralto part. Ah, 
Mr. Ullman, is that the way they do in the “ first 
opera-houses in Europe.” Signora Ghioni is not 
only no contralto, but her voice is unpleasant, she 
does not act at all, and I think I do not exaggerate 
in saying that she never sings six consecutive bars in 
tune. With Formes to sing false is the exception, 
with her the rule. She slurred the aria d’entrata of 
the Page, and omitted the air in the second act, writ- 
ten for Alboni, and which is always given in the Ital- 
ian version of the Huguenots. She marred the effect 
of all the concerted pieces in which she appeared, 
and notably the finale of Act Ist, in which she has 
the leading phrase. The chorus, too, was not right 
here. In the second act she did her best to destroy 
the effect of the quatuor of women, between the two 
movements of the Queen’s air; in this quatuor La- 
borde carried the piece through, the other three all 
singing execrably, while she gave the very difficult 
music with delightful facility. 

Coletti, as Nevers, was uncouth, at times almost 
absurd, and his voice was, as usual, quite beyond his 
control. This gentleman always tries to do well, but 
is so unfortunate as never to doit. He has been 
about it so many years now that the case _ be 
considered hopeless. ‘The other characters call for 
no special comment. The ‘ Ronde Bohemienne” in 
the 3d Act, was fortunately omitted. Had it been at- 
tempted, we should not have been the gainers. 

Mr. Ullman gave this opera much better in New 
York last spring. He vouchsafed to the metropoli- 
tans one harp. He had a better chorus, and D’Angri 
as the page, Lagrange as Valentine, Tiberini_ as Ra- 
oul, Gassier as St. Bris, and Taffanelli as Nevers, 
were all better than the representatives of these char- 
acters here. 

I have intentionally avoided technicalities as far as 
possible in this article. Musicians know that Mr. 
Ullman’s performance of the Huguenots is a poor 
one, but I have written these remarks for those who 
love music, but who don’t know much about it, a 
large class, and that which pays most for the opera 
when it comes here. I do not wish those people to 
think that they have seen the Huguenots. They have 
not. The opera was much abridged, mutilated, and 
transposed, and all the strictures I have made as to 
the execution of what was done, I make in good 
faith, from personal knowledge, and with no motive, 
save to protest against injustice done to a great com- 

ser, and deception practised on an indulgent public. 

t is much easier to praise than to blame, as Messieurs 
les Critiques seem to have found out. I hope the 
public will not judge Meyerbeer by this performance 
of one of his works. 

I am afraid, Mr. Editor, that all of this sounds 
very ill-natured, and more severe than anything the 
occasion called for. Iassure you I have said nothing 
but what I honestly think, nothing that will be denied 
by any competent judge. I have been moved to 
write thus, not from any love of harsh criticism, 
even when it seems to me to be fully deserved. Per- 
formances vastly superior to this are given in Euro 
with merely the announcement of the name of the 
opera and the performers. Had Mr. Ullman conten- 
ted himself with this, I should not have thought it 
worth while to enlarge on the deficiencies of every sort 
which marked the performance. ph 

The Huguenots cannot, with our present limited 
means, be really given at the Boston Theatre; but 
those who are not lucky enough to hear it in Paris 
might derive at once great pleasure and a fair idea of 
the work from such a performance as we might have 
here. When Mr. Ullman pours out columns of puffs 
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and talks of giving this opera as it is given in the 
first opera-houses in Europe, he knows that he is 
promising what he has no power to perform, and 
what he has no honest intention of performing; and 
when the newspapers echo his absurd boasts, it is a 
proof that their musical critics are either unfit for 
their duties by reason of their ignorance, or are want- 
irg in the honesty which is the first essential of a 
writer for the press. Civis. 





An Opera Singer in a bad Scrape. 
From the Cincinnati Commercial, 21st. 

Notwithstanding the success, pecuniarily speaking, 
of the Cooper English Opera Troupe in this city, there 
was more than one contre temps to mar the harmony of 
their engagement. In particular Mr. Miranda, the 
tenor, appears to have been selected by fate as a butt, 
for fortune to kick at during his temporary sojourn in 
this vicinity. In the first place, during the travel from 
St. Louis he caught cold, and was afflicted with a 
hoarseness, the most serious mishap that could befall 
a first tenor. Then he met with so many friends that 
he became ‘overcome,’ and on Friday night was un- 
able to finish the last act of the Trovatore ; in fact, 
he died before his time. But the most direful mis- 
fortune occurred on Saturday, when having occasion 
to purchase something in a certain dry goods store, 
he tendered a twenty dollar bill in payment for the 
article, and was immediately pounced upon by a pre- 
lying officer, who pronounced the bill a counterfeit. 
Who will say after this that our policemen sleep upon 
their posts ? 

It was in vain that Miranda declared he had come 
honestly by the note ; the officer was an old bird, and 
swore that he fwasn’t to be caught by chaff, and the 
consequence was that the first tenor of the first Eng- 
lish opera troupe in this country, was compelled to 
undergo a searching investigation, when there was 
discovered around his body a belt, from the recess of 
which were rolled forth upwards of three hundred five- 
dollar gold pieces. This display of wealth, so far from 
endorsing the respectability of the unhappy tenor, was, 
in the eye of the officer, “confirmation strong” and 
nothing would have saved him the ignominy of a so- 
journ in the watch house, but the guarantee of sever- 
al respectable citizens with whom he had the honor 
of an acquaintance. 

He had received the bill from the manager, between 
whom and himself a feud, unhappily for the harmony 
of the troupe, existed ; and thus, swelling with indig- 
nation, he forthwith swore out a warrant, which was 
placed in the hand of an officer, who in the evening 
proceeded to the theatre to serve and capture the un- 
conscious director, who, with bow in hand, was direct- 
ing the movements of the gentlemanly musicians. It 
seems that the functionary to whom the warrant was 
entrusted, had music in his soul, and as he entered the 
theatre, the notes— 

“Still so gently o’er me stealing—” 

floated so deliciously above, around, and about him, 
that he became unconscious of his errand, as was the 
somnambulist when she made her clandestine entrée 
into the chamber of the Count. Towards the close 
of the act he rallied, when again the delicious finale 
of “Ah, don’t mingle,”’ held him back, and before he 
recovered from his musical trance, Mr. Cooper had 
vacated the spot where throughout the evening he had 
wielded his enchanting bow. Happily, however, the 
disagreeable affair went no further ; Mr. Cooper sat- 
isfactorily proved that the false note in question had 
been issued by him without any knowledge as to its 
character, as in fact every note drawn by him is of the 
purest quality, while those of Miranda are invariably 
genuine, except, as in the case of the Zrovatore, he 
may chance to be a little “overcome.” 





Aw Opera Company on1TS TRAVELS.—A friend, 
who was a fellow traveller with Ullman’s company, 
in the steamer Connecticut, a few nights ago, gives, 
in a private letter, the following amusing intelligence : 
“The opera company, numbering something over a 
hundred, kept up a prodigious jabbering on the boat 
—French, English, (or Jngleesh, rather,) Italian, Ger- 
man, and what not. Formes took two of the ballet 
or chorus women under his special charge, and amus- 
ed them and others all night with stories and imita- 
tions of cats and dogs, and a kind of trumpet solo up- 
on his nose. Others sang—and very finely, too — in 
the hold, having first obtained inspiration from various 
bottles of wine, brandy, &c. Tamaro’s state-room 
seemed to be the head quarters for liquor, but although 
many of the Italians and Germans were exhilarated, 
none were disorderly. The prime donne kept apart 
mostly, and Ghioni derived comfort from a lap-dog. 
On the land journey from Stonington to Boston, the 
chorus people took possession of the best car, and filled 
it with tobacco smoke. It was altogether a funny 
company.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Music IN THIs Number. —Continuation of the Cantata: 
* Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” for Soprano Solo and Chorus, 
by Franz Scuusert. 





Handel's “ Messiah’ — Christmas Perform- 
ance. 


Great was the crowd in the Boston Theatre, 
last Sunday evening, to witness the annual per- 
formance of this great oratorio by the HANDEL 
AND Haypn Society. Great was the crowd, 
and great— we almost fear too great— the joy 
of the Society at putting money in its treasury, 
instead of losing some, as it has too often done by 
giving concerts. The motive for going to the 
Theatre this time, instead of giving us the Orato- 
rio with the nobler surroundings and associations 
of the Music Hall, was the accommodation of the 
Fair held in that hall for the benefit of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. This act of accom- 
odation was perhaps well enough for once. And 
we could also sympathize with the satisfaction felt 
by many in this removal of the ban of prejudice 
which shuts up theatres, as if they were unholy 
places, against performances of sacred music; 
while at the same time we would respect, and 
think that the Society ought to respect, the feel- 
ings of those who entertain what may appear to 
us a prejudice in this matter. Beyond this we 
can conceive of no advantages whatever to be 
gained by the removal of our Oratorios, or other 
Concerts of the higher order, from the Music 
Hall to the Theatre ; and we earnestly hope that 
the mere pecuniary success of the experiment in 
this one instance will not tempt the Handel and 
Haydn Society into the “ new notion” of getting 
already tired of their admirable Hall, and wishing 
to abandon it for the chance popularity of a thea- 
tre, with all the exciting, feverish, unquiet, and 
on the whole unmusical influences of such a place. 
Should they yield to this temptation, we should 
certainly regard the success of Sunday evening 
as a great misfortune. 

But was it a success? Pecuniarily, granted. 
The patronage was great; there was “ much pub- 
lic.” But was it such a public as this noble kind 
of music can henceforth rely on ? Many went, 
no doubt, who are not theatre-goers, to gratify a 
curiosity to see the theatre under cover of a 
somewhat unworldly occasion. Many more went 
as it were to enjoy an anti-puritanical triumph in 
this new recognition of a place which they think 
has been too long absurdly looked upon as secular 
and unclean. Deduct from that audience these 
two classes, and we doubt if we should find even 
the usual number left of those who go to hear the 
music for its own sake and be edified by it. 

Then as to the effect of the music: we must 
freely say that we do not remember a perform- 
ance of the “ Messiah” for many years, which as 
a whole sounded so dead and dull. The grand 
choral masses of sound lacked vitality. The so- 
prani, on the front of the stage, were sharply 
heard, but the tenors and the basses in the rear 
of them seemed to be smothered as if a blanket 
were thrown over them — their sound was swal- 
lowed up by the side spaces and the hanging 
drapery above. This was certainly our own ex- 
perience, and that of others who sat near us, in 





what we should naturally suppose one of the best 
parts of the house. We are told by some that the 
weight and resonance of sound were much great- 
er to those who had seats above; and yet as to 
that, impressions, we find, differed. Nor can we 
make an exception in favor of the effect of the 
solo singers. Their tones, some paper states, 
seemed rounder and fuller than usual, and they 
“seemed to be among us, with us, of us.” We 
can only say that it was not so to our ear. We 
have been wont to listen to the same voices with 
more satisfaction ringing through what some are 
pleased to call the “ barren spaces” of the Music 
Hall. 

We should not have thought this matter worth 
so many words, had we not noticed a certain 
chime of jubilation over this Theatre notion in 
the newspapers, which seems to foreshadow, as if 
the writers were all privy to a purpose, the con- 
summation which we dread as fraught with mis- 
chief and nothing but mischief to the cause of 
public music here in Boston. These writers tell 
us that a little carpentering will obviate all the 
disadvantages of the present theatre stage, and 
make it the very perfection of a resounding shell 
for these great harmonies to roll forth from. Ob- 
serve, in nearly all of these newspaper para- 
graphs it is distinctly admitted that the effect of 
the music was bad, that the choruses seemed 
deadened by the side spaces, &c.; but then all 
this will be perfectly obviated, when the sides are 
walled in, “as they will be.” A foregone con- 
clusion, without the least foregoing testimony of 
the senses (so essential in this case), to say the 
least. But even if this could be done, is this suf- 
ficient reason why music should desert the Music 
Hall? Here is a Hall, built at a great expense, 
nobly planned, one of the largest and best halls 
for music in the world, the pride of our city, asso- 
ciated with all the most inspiring musical memo- 
ries of these last years; a place eminently fit to 
be the scene and centre of our great musical en- 
joyments, where Symphonies and Oratorios may 
be listened to amid fit surroundings, in comforta- 
ble seats and good air, with architectural sugges- 
tions chaste and noble and inspiring, with the 
statue of the great master rising above the or- 
chestra, and the whole soon to be completed by 
the addition of the largest and most perfect Or- 
gan that modern art, backed by most liberal 
means, can furnish : — and now that we have got it, 
shall it be capriciously set aside ; robbed of the 
support of music, for which chiefly it was built ; 
abandoned to other, mostly alien uses, while Mu- 
sic, which in all forms but the operatic demands 
to be heard in a place of quiet, clean suggestions, 
betakes itself to the more showy, feverish, dis- 
tracting element of theatrical excitements. The 
Theatre is good for the drama, with or without 
music; but for music simply, for music listened to 
and loved for its own sake, every true music- 
lover feels that we need a distinct Hall, a place of 
quieter and calmer influences. We trust the So- 
ciety will think twice about the matter, before 
committing themselves to this foregone conclu- 
sion of the newspapers. 

But to the performance of Sunday evening. 
The chorus force was large, and good justice was 
generally done to the grand choruses. A special 
merit of the performance was the restoying of the 
too often omitted choruses: “ And with his 
stripes,” and that series of short contrasted 
pieces: “ For as by man come death,” &c., which 
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are among the finest in the work. Bating some 
blurs, and at times a little confusion in the orches- 
tra, it was a good average performance. Mr. 
Zerrahn’s conducting showed renewed and care- 
ful study; the tempi were more uniformly satis- 
factory than usual. Mr. Perrine is almost the 
first person for many years who has sung “ Com- 
fort ye, my people,” to us simply, and without 
ornament. His voice was sweet and true, though 
not powerful, and his style chaste and expressive. 
We would we could say as much of the bass solos 
of Mr. GuitMeTTE; they were marred by cer- 
tain affectations, — unnecessary soundings of very 
low notes, feebly a la Formes. There was little 
to admire either in the voice, style or expression 
of the contralto, from the Opera troupe, Miss 
Hrywoop. Mrs. Harwoop won the heartiest 
responses of the evening. Her clear, liquid, 
penetrating soprano is always pleasant and ef- 
fective, and her rendering of “ There were Shep- 
herds,” and ‘Come unto him,” was very beauti- 
ful. In “ Rejoice greatly ” see showed a gain in 
execution, but hardly yet enough for such a song. 
There is still a little of the rough edge to be pol- 
ished off in the upper part of her voice, occasion- 
ly. Madame Biscaccrantt, the special attrac- 
tion of the evening, was really too ill to sing as 
her kind heart prompted her, and as her highly 
cultivated powers would have enabled her had 
she been well. The risk she ran in her anxiety 
not to disappoint her native Boston audience, 
after seven years absence, deserves grateful recog- 
nition. The air “ With verdure clad,” which 
she sang between the parts of the “ Messiah,” was 
given with exceeding delicacy and finish, in a 
pure Italian style. “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” is an air demanding such sustained inspi- 
ration, with such large voice and style, as only the 
very few among great singers have. Not only 
did it lie out of the peculiar province of this art- 
ist, but she by this time suffered from such evi- 
dent physical exhaustion that sympathy forbade 
all criticism. Yet passages were marked by gen- 
uine fervor and much beauty. We trust she will 
yet give us a better opportunity of hearing her. 
ee ee aeeeee 
The Opera. 

Mr. ULLMAN, with his multifarious resources, 
gives us so much in a brief time, so much more 
| than any wholesome, hearty, not to say critical, ap- 
| petite can digest at once, that we recall these last 
| weeks in a perfect bewilderment of lyrical and 
We hardly know where to 





scenical impressions. 
begin, or on what tempting and suggestive theme 

oint to dare to rest, after we have begun ; 
ak when we look at it is crowded out by a hun- 
dred equal claimants for a passing notice. Leav- 
ing the second weck, then, as we were obliged to 
leave it in our last, chronicled with a mere men- 
tion, for the present, of the operas it gave us, we 
will try briefly to sum up the week just past. 


or 





“ THURSDAY EVENING, Dec. 23. After the 
repetition of the “ Marriage of Figaro,” which 
| drew not so large an audience as the first time, 
| but still the most delighted audience of any eve- 
ning, the opposite and most modern taste was 
| 





catered for, of course not without large response, 

by Verdi's Trovatore, with little PrccoLomint as 

Leonora. We were not present. But all agree 

that her fresh, childlike imitative talent, with her 

musical voice, and always tasteful, if not great 

singing, proved themselves equal to such a — 
sentation as one would not expect from such a 
playful Child of the Regiment little creature as 
she is, unless he had seen her in Lucrezia and 
Lucia. 





Fripay. Robert le Diable, in Italian, for the 
first time with any approach to lyrical complete- 
ness here in Boston, and falling considerably 
short of such completeness even this time. It had 
only been given here, many years ago, or an apolo- 
gy for it, by an English troupe. There was a large 
and at first eager audience, who received it cold- 
ly. The beauty and wildness of the music of this 
earliest of Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera works, its 
greater number of fresh and unique melodies, 
quaint and strange as they are, incline us to re- 
gard it as somewhat nearer to a work of genius, 
then his still more elaborate “ Huguenots,” and 
“ Prophet” ; while it is quite as essentially dra- 
matic as either of these works, only with a less 
human and really interesting subject than the 
“ Huguenots.” It was perhaps unfortunate for 
its impression that so many of its best pieces had 
become hacknied under various forms, in concert 
singing, arrangements, &c., so that their worth 
was scarcely recognized. Moreover the music 
was exceedingly abridged, besides the omission of 
whole scenes essential to clear dramatic under- 
standing. The scenic effects, with the exception 
of the opening scene of knights gathered for the 
tournament, were meagre ; especially the dancing 
of the resurrected nuns in the old abbey, intended 
to fascinate Robert; even Soto lacked the fasci- 
nating grace; the rest was wholly without 
charm. The part of Robert was sustained by 
Sig. Lorint, whese tenor voice and singing have 
improved since he was here. He is at least a 
better tenor than Tamaro, and looked the part 
with some degree of dignity. The great feature 
of the performance was the Bertram of Herr 
Formers, who in his whole look and action was 
a fearfully real impersonation of the fiend father. 
Bating his well-known faults of intonation and 
method, he delivered his music grandly, rising to 
a terrible earnestness, as of a being superhuman, 
in the scene where he taxes Alice with having 
overheard his secret. 

Mlle. Pornsor’s truly lyrical and sympathetic 
voice still grows upon us. It is such a voice as 
we have scarcely before met in a French woman; 
beautiful and searching in its high tones, and 
startlingly dramatic in its low ones. She sings 
with taste and feeling, conscientiously in earnest, 
simple, direct, and not overdoing. The pure and 
touching part of Alice did not suffer in her hands. 
The extremely difficult unaccompanied Trio in 
the second act, between Alice, Robert and Ber- 
tran, was remarkably well sung, and for the most 
part in good tune, in spite of its strange modula- 
tions. Mme. LAnorpe’s part, as the Princess 
Isabella, was reduced to the last act. In spite of 
some hoarseness she sang the florid music with 
her usual exquisite perfection, and sang Robert, 
toi que j'aime most adinirably, although it properly 
demands a larger and more sympathetic voice, 
like Poinsot’s. 

The part of the minstrel is an important tenor 
part, to which Herr PiKANESER was quite inade- 
quate for want of voice. The choruses were 
mostly sung effectively, but the religious music 
from within in the last scene, was sadly out of tune. 
Robert was repeated on Monday evening to a 
much diminished house. Accepting all the other 
defects as necessary, we found great interest in 
the music by listening chiefly to the orchestra, in 
which the art of Meyerbeer is constantly seduc- 
tive or imposing. 





Satrurpay, — Curistmas. An afternoon 
performance of J! 7rovatore, as before; and Nor- 
ma in the evening, with Mme. LanorpE as 
Norma, and Mme. Guron1 as Adalgisa. 





Turspay Ever. Picco.omint exerted her 
most peculiar charm again in the most captivating 
of her parts, La Serva Padrona. Lanorpr had 
full opportunity to revel in her sweetest birdlike 
mazes of melody in La Sonnambula, with Brig- 
NOLI singing also sweetly, and acting only when 
it pleased his sovereign laziness. The entertain- 
ment closed with ascene from Donizetti’s J Mar- 
tirt, between Piccolomini and Lorini, which we 
were not able to hear. 


Wepnespay Eve. The house was crowded 
from parquet to amphitheatre to witness that fa- 
vorite opera of operas, Mozart’s Don Giovanni! 

It had been announced as to be given ona 
here unprecedented scale of splendor and com- 
pleteness; and in some particulars it was; but on 
the whole we have, at least once or twice before, 
had the work performed more satisfactorily. It 
lay not within the powers of this company to do 
such justice to Don Giovanni as they did to Le 
Nozze di Figaro. Before now we have heard a 
better Don, a better Ottavio, a better Donna 
Anna, a better Zerlina, a better Elvira,—all the 
parts better in fact, with the exception of the La- 
porello of Herr Formes, which was the most ar- 
tistically complete and droll conception and rend- 
ering of the Li ineilen?, half cringing, ever ser- 
vieable Spanish valet, by far, that we were ever 
treated to. Musically, too, throughout, his was 
the best of all our Leporellos. 

The better Zerlina. we have had, was Bosio. 
In her impersonation the little rustic coquette 
showed also a refined, superior nature. Piccolo- 
mini was_bewitchingly pretty and funny in her 
way; but it was too much fun, and her way is 
not the best. Taking her conception of the part, 
she did it to a charm, with a wonderful degree of 
vivacity, as full of life and spring as an Indian 
rubber ball, irresistibly mirth-provoking by her 
coquetries. But she was too much the mere 
rustic, merry, commonplace coquette; too con- 
senting, with whatsoever pretty archness of appa- 
rent denial, to the Don’s approaches; and as Don 
Juan, too, (FLORENZA) wooed her in a coarse 
and common style, it gave the wrong impression 
to the beautiful duet, Za ci darem. It was well 
sung by both; and the little lady, child of the 
regiment still in a new form, continually overact- 
ing on the funny side, although most charmingly, 
sang Batti, batti, and Vedrai carino with an ex- 
quisite fineness. Her conception of Zerlina, 
however, lacked the depth and tender sincerity 
of nature so plainly indicated by Mozart's music. 

Mlle. Porxsor has the right voice for Donna 
Anna and showed a feeling of the part... She 
was not so effective as she might have been in the 
wonderful recitative of the first scene, Padre mio, 
&c.; but she delivered the great aria: Or tu sai, 
in which she relates the outrage to her lover, — 
omitting, however, some of the fine recitative, 
with much intensity and fire. Of course she 
was not such an Anna as Lagrange, as Grisi, or, 
even, in some respects, as Trufli, who gave us 
our first impressions of it on the stage. 

Mme. Guront looked Elvira better than she 
does most parts, and sang much of her music 
forcibly and well, except when, as was sometimes 
painfully the case, her tone was sharp. She ren- 
dered an important service to the dramatic inte!- 
ligibleness of her part, as well as to the musical 
interest of the work, by restoring, for the first 
time here, the admirable air at the end of her 
first scene: “ Mi tradi quel alma, &c., with its su- 
perb recitative — one of the finest numbers of 
the score. 

Sig. FLoReNzA, as we have hinted, fell into the 
common error of too coarse a conception of Don 
Juan. Most of his musie was sung well, though it 
was absurd to address his guitar serenade to the 
audience from the foot-lights. In the last tremen- 
dous scene, where he defies the supernatural visi- 
tor, his voice rang out proudly, gloriously, and his 
entire acting in that scene was really fine. Herr 
Weuxticn, though a small man, had a telling pon- 
derous bass voice for the statue; and these two, 
with Formes, in this last scene, as in the first, where 
the Commendatore falls, made an uncommonly 
distinct, effective trio of basses. Hitherto it has 
been always hard to make out the figures well in 
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this deeply shaded tone-picture. Sig. Lor1n1 
made a respectable Ottavio, and really sang Ji mio 
steoro in a way that did him great credit. 

The concerted pieces went, well on the whole, 
especially the Quartet and that wonderful Sextet. 
But the Trio of maskers was much out of tune, 
though somewhat less so in the repetition. The 
orchestra of course was delicious. Extra pains 
had been taken to equip the ball scene as it should 
be, and as we never yet have had it, by introdu- 
cing two additional small orchestras in galleries 
on each side of the stage, one to play the rustic 
gavotte, and the other the quick Jandler waltz, 
while the main orchestra keeps up the stately 
Minuet. The stage was flooded, too, with extra 
choristers to shout Viva la libertt! But for all 
that our ears could perceive, much of this was 
dumb show ; the three dance tempi were indicated, 
but scarcely exccuted to the sense of hearing, so 
that the arrangement really seemed not worth the 
great ado made inthe announcement of it in the 
newspapers. The scenic conclusion of the opera 
was simply the usual cheap and childish piece of 
diablerie. Certainly a less impotent conclusion 
might be contrived. Were the Don simply to go 
down with the statue, it were better. 

With all the imperfections, almost inevitable to 
the performance of so difficult a work, and in spite 
of all comparisons with better artists whom we have 
had before in certain parts, Don Giovanni gave in- 
tense delight on Wednesday evening. There was 
pear of life and interest in it. Formes was a 

ost ; and so was little Pic, too, in her own way. 
And the music in itself, the orchestration, was of 
course delicious. Every one grows to be a listener 
more and more to that, till he is filled with it. Our 
only complaint with Formes’s Leporello is that he 
made the drollery so broad sometimes, and so pro- 
voked to laughter, that most exquisite traits of in- 
strumentation, as in the O statua gentillissima scene, 
were in danger of half escaping observation. 

The final announcements of the Opera season are: Friday, 
(last) evening Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha,” for Lanorpe’s benefit; Tas 
AFTERNOON, Don Giovanni, again, which we hope every one will 
hear ; Monday evening, the Italian version of the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl” ; and Tuesday afternoon a third performance of the ‘‘Hu- 
guenots,” which will derive new interest from the discussion 
that has arisen out of it, and that will end the rich and most 
successful season. 





Books for New Year. 


The most splendid gift book of the season, that has fallen 
under our eyes, is the ** Stratford Gallery, or Shakespeare Sis- 
terhood,” a series of forty-five ideal portraits of Shakspeare's 
Female Characters, described by Mrs. Henrietta Lee PALMER, 
and published by Messrs. Appleton & Co., New York. Exter- 
nally it isa most elegunt royal octave volume, as perfect in pa- 
per, style and binding as anything that we have seen. Theen- 
gravings are finely executed from designs, (not new) by some of 
the best English artists. Every one of course has his ewn ideal 
of how Shakspeare’s heroines ought to look, and it is hardly 
possible that one in twenty of these portraits should at all cor- 
respond with such idealsin the mind. Yet they all have merit, 
and some of them are quite felicitous. The real value of the 
book lies in the literary part, the thoughts which it contains. 
Mrs. Palmer. (who is the wife of the author of the successful 
comedy, ‘‘ The Queen's Heart *’) has performed her task with 
a true woman’s modesty, as well as tact and delicacy ; and has 
shown fine insight and discrimination in her description of 
the “‘sisterhood.”” she writes with vigor, in a clear, rich style ; 
and occasionally she has evinced a happy talent for the solu- 
tion of difficulties in the Shaksperian text, as in her very in- 
genious and natural interpretation of that old puzzle, the phrase 
‘‘runaway’s eyes” in Romeo and Juliet. Altogether it is a val- 
uable book for any lover of Shakspeare 


Ticknor & Fields send us : ‘* The Life of Sir Phillip Sidney, 
anonymous, evidently by a lady ; a beautiful book in every 
sense ; inspired by a true admiration of so high and beautiful 
a subject ; a just, instructive, glowing tribute to one of the 
manliest, sweetest noblest characters in history ; a portrait 
of a true Christian gentleman, and a model and encouragement 
to youth’s aspirations for ages yet to come. 2. “Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his times, with other essays,’ an exceedingly rich 
collection of Kinasiey's miscellaneous contributions to English 
periodical literature. 3. A new volume of Poems, by Mrs. 
Fanny Kemete, which will be welcomed by her hosts of friends 
and admirers. 4. ‘Miles Standish,” with smaller poems, by 
Loneretiow. It is never too late to say what we think of such 
&@ poem as ‘* Miles Standish.”’ In spite of all the critical dis- 
sections, we are bound to say we like it, and even better than 
“Evangeline ;” we like the spirit in which it is conceived, so 
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true to the human and poetic side of the old Puritan life, and 
to New England scenery and climate—when was our “ East 
wind” ever so perfectly rendered into poetry ? We like the 
tone of the book. so sweet and deep and genuine. We like its 
style and execution, the perfection of simplicity; a few words 
tell so much, and all that is told blends into such poetic and 
harmonious completeness. We like its local coloring, fragrance 
as of pines and ‘‘Mayflowers,” and all the happy little emblem- 
atic hints and correspondences. And we like its musical Hex- 
ameter, a rhythm as of full broad ocean waves rolling with 
majestic quiet up the beach—the very rhythm for the subject. 
It isin truth a poem, and will outlast Plymouth Rock. It is 
easy to take out single sentences and find them simple prose. 
Real poetry can afford to be, loves to be, and real Art learns the 
last thing of all to be, plain and simple. Longfellow is nota 
great poet; but he is a genuine one and does a poet’s service to 
his time; fault-finding criticism, we observe, wastes itself for 
the most part against just those qualities which constitute his 
real exccllence. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co. furnish sweet and wholesome nutri- 
ment to the young imaginative appetite in ‘Arabian Day's En- 
tertainment,” being three connected series of some fifteen sto- 
ries, translated from the German, by Herpert PELHAM CurTIs. 
Capital stories, charmingly told. The translation is spirited, 
felicitous, and judging from internal evidence, it reads as if it 
were faithful. 

But the book, which we can most safely recommend because 
it needs no recommendation, is the genial ‘‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” Besides the cheaper edition, with Hoppin’s 
clever illustrations, the publishers have issued one most ele- 
gant and tasteful, upon tinted paper, and without the pic- 
tures, to suit the taste of those who love the wit and wisdom of 
our ‘* Autocrat’ enough to prefer, as we do, to have it only 
with his own illustrations in his own vernacular. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Tu spite of its great length, we copy to-day from 
the Courier, a remarkably well thought and well writ- 
ten article, signed “ Civis,” on the late performance 
of “The Huguenots.” We have no knowledge or 
suspicion of the authorship ; but whoever “Civis’’ is, 
he writes from knowledge, with good judgment and 
good temper. Such criticism cannot fail to do much 
good among us. Truth, even the severest, ought at 
least sometimes to be told, and this writer tells us not a 
little, mingled to be sure with statements from which 
we might be inclined to differ, had we time. But the 
main point and doctrine of his article is right. He 
examines the performance of last week from the point 
of view of Meyerbcer, and ofthe Grand Operaof Paris, 
with which he is evidently well acquainted. Perhaps 
he does not make enough allowance in so doing for 
the peculiarity of our position, having to take our 
opera in flying visits, dependent on the unhealthy ex- 
citement of a few weeks for its only chance of any 
adequate support, whereas in Paris it is a strong es- 
tablished institution. But then we all wish to know 
the truth concerning Meyerbeer and his music, and it 
is well that some one well informed should tell us 
how nearly what we witness here approaches Meyer- 
beer’s intentions. Again he does perfectly right to 
compare the promises and manifestos of the man- 
ager with the performance. But while we inwardly 
rejoice at every exposure of mere puffery and hum- 
bug, we can hardly see that it is so peculiarly the 
vice of Ullman as it is generally of our whole adver- 
tising system ; and perhaps it is too true that he could 
Not give us operas at all, certainly not such operas as 
we have been enjoying, without the aid of all these 
trumpets without which the worthy public seems so 
slow to heed or to believe in anything. Of course 
Mr. Ullman, in employing these means, knows he 
must expect to hear them questioned, and that sober, 
truth-loving persons must and will say what they 
think. In spite of the poor advertising trickery, we 
really are indebted to Ullman for giving us such operas 
as we are having, including even the ‘‘ Huguenots ”’ 
in such style as we heard and saw it, and for bring- 
ing to us what we must (with all respect for the con- 
trary opinion of “Civis”) regard as on the whole the 
strongest opera troupe weever had. But we have not 
room now for several comments which we meant to 
make upon this in the main just and admirable ar- 
ticle. 

Otto Drrset has got home, safe and much im- 
= ape in health, after a rough passage in the Asia. 
fe will be ready in a day or two to meet his pupils. 

The “ Chelsea Continental Musical Association ” 
sing a selection of favorite melodies at the Tremont 
Temple, next Thursday evening, in aid of “ The 
Temporary Home for Destitute Children.” We 
know but little of their music save that it is famous : 
but we do know that the cause for which they sing is 
good, and we are told that the Continentals are ever 
ready at the call of charity and never sing for money. 
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Mr. Rosert Sta@pen, the composer, of New 
York, is in town, reparing for the production of his 
music to Loaghtlow 's “Hiawatha,” of which men- 
tion has been already made. The critic of the Cou- 
rier, who has examined the music, speaks of it in 
high terms, and calls it a most agreeable illustration 
of the poem. ‘Mr. Stcepel’s ‘ Hiawatha ’ is a canta- 
ta, divided into fourteen parts, which are to be con- 
nected in the performance by recitations from the 
poem itself. They include airs for mezzo-soprano, 
tenor, and bass voices, choruses, and descriptive or- 
chestral interludes. The opening piece is the song 
of the Great Spirit, ‘O my children, my poor child- 
ren,’ from the first part of “Hiawatha. After the 
connecting recitation, a chorus follows, in which the 
birth of Hiawatha is related. From this point, the 
principal events in his life are illustrated—we have 
the cradle song, telling of his infancy ; the building 
of the canoe ; the battles with Mudjekeewis and the 
Pearl-Feather ; the wooing ; the wedding-feast ; the 
blessing of the corn-fields ; Hiawatha’s lamentation ; 
the death of Minnehaha. The final chorus describes 
the return of Spring, after ‘ the cold and cruel Win- 


ter. 

“ Mr. Stcepel’s work will be performed at the Music 
Hall as soon as the necessary preparations can be 
completed—probably early in January. The recita- 
tions will be given by Mrs. Stoepel (Matilda Heron) ; 
the choruses will be sung by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and the solos by the best of our vocalists. 
All the orchestral resources of this city. and more, if 
necessary, will be employed.” 

The mania for rushing into print with efforts, large 
and small, at musical composition, has become so rife 
among us, that the extensive publishers, to whom, of 
course, the greatest number of them are offered, have 
been obliged to issue the following circular in self- 
defense. ‘The information will be valnablo to com- 
posers, while it is a curiosity in our musical history. 

REPLY TO INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO PUBLICATION OF Music. 

We are in daily receipt of manuscripts which are offered for 
our acceptance. But so much new music is now issued, that 
the sale of each piece is exceedingly limited, unless it is par- 
ticularly striking or original in its character. The probability, 
therefore, of realizing any profit from the great majority of 
pieces is out of the question. Not one piece in ten pays the 
cost of getting up; only one in fifty proves a success. Under 
these circumstances, authors must not consider us illiberal or 
unjust either in declining to publish their works or requiring 
them to purchase a certain number of copies, to help defray 
the first expense and introduce them to the public. 

To those composers who have pupils, this requirement to 


purchase copies will not be burdensome, as they can readily 
dispose of them. Others who write for fame, will not object to 
this, because they have friends to whom their compositions 
will be a welcome sight. 

Our charges for publishing music on private account are : 
$2.00 per page for engraving; $1.50 per 100 sheets for paper; 
and 75 cents per 100 pages for printing. Ifa full title is re- 
quired, the expense will vary from $5.00 to $10.00, according 
to style and fancy. For a half-title, from $2.00 to $3.00. The 
expense of revising the manuscripts, when necessary, and of 
reading and correcting proofs, is included in these charges. 

Authors are advised to retain copies, as in case of the non- 
acceptance of Manuscripts, we cannot insure their return—the 
number received and the expense of postage precluding the 
possibllity of doing so. Oxiver Drrson & Co. 


Hlusical Correspondence. 


New York, Dec. 25.— In some of my previous 
letters I have casually referred to the young pianist, 
Artuur Naroreon. Recently I have enjoyed many 
opportunities of hearing him both in public and pri- 
vate, and have been greatly delighted with his won- 
derful talent. The press here have generally treated 
him rather coolly: though they could not deny his 
remarkable genius, they have not given his efforts the 
notice they deserve. It is rumored that there is a 
clique against him, and that certain newspapers, 
greedy for opera-tickets, are not very exuberant in 
their praise, their lukewarmness being more agreea- 
ble to a certain operatic autocrat. For my part, I 
don’t believe there is any truth in this rumor, for the 
musical critics of the respectable New York journals 
would not allow the professional jealousies of artists 
to influence their critical opinions. It has been only 
owing to bad weather, and other extraneous cireum- 
stances, that we do not have an Arthur Napoleon fu- 
rore. 

Arthur Napoleon came to this country very quietly. 
There was no preliminary puffing, and yet he is ac- 
knowledged by those that have heard him to be truly 
an Art-miracle. He is but fifteen years old, having 
been born in Oporto, Portugal, in March 1844. He 
was only four years old when his father, himself a 
good musician, discovering in the child a decided 
aptitude for musical studies, resolved to develop that 
aptitude to the utmost. The result exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations. With less trouble than 
is spent by most children in learning to speak, he 
rapidly acquired the rudiments of musical knowledge 
and performance ; and, at six years of age, was so 
far advanced as to play with distinguished success be- 
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fore the King and Queen of Portugal, and also before 
a crowded assembly in the Theatre de D. Maria, one 
of the largest in Lisbon. In 1853 he visited Paris, 
where his reception was extremely brilliant. He was 
introduced to her Imperial Highness the Princess Ma- 
thilde, and tothe Emperor. He played at the most 
fashionable concerts, was caressed by the most distin- 
guished persons, and received cordial praise from the 
most eminent musical critics. H. Herz was so de- 
lighted with the little Napoleon’s performance of the 
exceedingly difficult [Terz bravura, that he presented 
him on the spot with a copy of his “Carnival de 
Venise,” a piece which has ever since been among 
the most attractive in the young pianist’s repertoire, 
and which, to the astonishment of the composer, he 
executed in public only seven days after it had been 
presented. Arthur Napoleon next came to London, 
where, with the bloom of his Paris triumphs fresh 
upon him, it might have been expected that he would 
at once become an object of general admiration. But 
the London public, so constant and faithful when once 
secured, is, perhaps for that very reason, singularly 
coy, and slow to listen to the first advances of even 
the most dazzling genius. Arthur, however, although 
still remaining comparatively unknown, had no just 
cause for complaint; since, in acquiring the friend- 
ship and heartfelt admiration of Mr. Ella, he laid the 
foundation and beheld the prophecy of a wide and 
ever-increasing metropolitan reputation. After play- 
ing at one of the Matinées of the Musical Union; at 
his own concert, which, considering all the cireum- 
stances, might be pronounced an encouraging suc- 
cess; and at some other concerts for which he re- 
ceived engagements, he proceeded to the provinces, 
where he may truly be said to have gathered his first 
British laurels. At Leeds, at Liverpool, and at Man- 
chester, he repeatedly played to crowded and admir- 
ing audiences; and, in the latter town, gained the 
even greater advantage of securing the friendship and 
protection of the eminent pianist, Mr. Charles Hallé, 
of whose family, during his stay there, he came to be 
regarded as almost one. All this, however, was but 
a prelude to the enthusiasm created by his perform- 
ances in Ireland. Once over the channel his progress 
was a continued ovation. Audiences flocked to hear 
him —concert-givers competed for his services — 
journalists, and even amateurs stepping out of their 
accustomed privacy, wrote columns in his praise ; 
and, to crown all, his Dublin admirers subscribed for 
apiece of plate, value 100 guineas, which was pre- 
sented, at a public concert, by the Lord Mayor of 
that city, who accompanied the tribute with a eulo- 
gistic address, as honorable to the taste of the speak- 
er as to the genius of the young artist. Almost a 
necessary consequence of these triumphs was that he 
also received private invitations to the Castle, the 
Mansion-house, and the houses of the resident nobil- 
ity and gentry. In 1854 Arthur returned to London, 
where he played with brilliant success at two Matin- 
ées of the Musical Union, and at several of the more 
select morning and evening concerts. In the autumn 
of that year he performed in Brussels, and then pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, having received an engagement for 
thirteen performances in that city. On his journey 
back to England, in the early part of the next vear, 
he also played at Hanover, Diisseldorf, and Co- 
logne — ia the latter city performing no less than 
thirteen times in public, although he had only con- 
templated staying there a single day. It was here 
that he received the distinguished honor of being 
elected honorary. member of the celebrated Cologne 
Choral Union, and of being presented with the medal 
of that admirable association. After his return to 
London, Arthur played at Drury-lane, and on the 
24th and 26th of May at the Crystal Palace, in the 
central transept; the success of the two latter per- 
formances being so decided, that the directors invited 
him to perform at the grand festival of their first hor- 
ticultural féte, June 2, 1855. 








After having played at the Crystal Palace before 
30,000 people, the young pianist gave a concert in 
London, and was engaged to play at the Hereford 
Festival, where he met with his usual success. He 
now attracted the attention of Cramer and Beale, the 
well-known musical firm, and by them was engaged 
for an extended provincial tour, together with Clara 
Novello, Sivori, Piatti and other artists. In the two 
months, that these gifted musicians travelled together, 
they appeared at 37 towns, including the chief cities 
of Ireland, Scotland and England. The tour con- 
cluded in December 1855, and in January 1856, 
Arthur Napoleon returned to Paris, giving concerts 
there, thence proceeding to the provincial cities of 
France and to Germany. In May he was again in 
London ; and three months after he went to Weimar. 
Liszt lived at Weimar, and received the young pian- 
ist most cordially, inviting him to his house, where 
Arthur played, before the composer, Liszt’s “ Galop 
Chromatique.” The elder pianist returned the com- 
pliment by playing for Arthur his variations on the 
“ Prophet,” at the same time highly complimenting 
his young rival. In Baden Arthur met with Rossini, 
who testified his regard by writing in young Napole- 
on’s album his name and a few staves of music. At 
Berlin, he was presented by Meyerbeer to the King 
and Queen of Prussia, and he played twice before the 
court. He then took an extended tour through Po- 
land and the German principalities, meeting at Leip- 
zig with Moscheles, at whose house he staid. 

In July of 1857, Arthur and his father sailed for 
Brazil. Here his success was enough to turn his 
head. He gave his concerts every night at the opera 
house, to immense audiences, the orchestra escorting 
him home on the occasion of his benefit, while flowers 
were cast in the streets before him. Then he visited 
Pernambuco, Bahia, Buenos Ayres, and other large 
South American cities, and last May returned to Por- 
tugal where he met his family again after an absence 
of six years. Ina few months he started off again, 
visited Lisbon, embarked for Liverpool, and after a 
farewell concert at St. George’s Hall, embarked for 
America in one of the Galway line of steamers. He 
landed at New York, and gave his first concert a few 
weeks ago, at Dodworth’s Hall. It was a success, 
artistically viewed. A few more concerts were given, 
but the the New Year’s holidays coming on, it was 
deemed expedient to postpone till next month his far- 
ther appearance in public. 

What shall I say of this boy as an artist? What 
would be too extravagant to prophesy in regard to 
his future? Here is a boy of fifteen playing the 
most difficult music of Thalberg, Liszt, and others 
with the most unfailing accuracy, the most surprising 
execution, and with a true appreciation of the com- 
posers. His own arrangements and compositions 
also betray the real musician, while the tenacity of 
his memory is evinced by his playing his entire re- 
pertoire without the notes. It will not be worth 
while to enter here into any rhapsodic disquisition 
upon his performance. It is simply wonderful. Of 
course he is not yet perfect. He lacks an individual 
style. He has enormous execution, and true poetic 
feeling, yet he is not a destructive player. His 
youth is undoubtedly an element of his success. The 
characteristic music of Gottschalk (whom he has 
never heard play) he does not perform well, except- 
ing as far as execution goes, and he has sense enough 
to know it. Personally he is modest yet aspiring, 
and is fired with musical ambition. After a couple 
of years of concert-giving he hopes to study music sci- 
entifically and become a composer. In other accom- 
plishments besides musical, he is not deficient ; he talks 
several languages (English perfectly) and is well read 
in French and English literature — He expects to 
come shortly to Boston, and then you will be able to 
judge whether he is a real artist, orwhether his youth 
and personal partiality have misled me in my esti- 
mate of his merits. TROVATOR. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by O. Ditson & Co. 





Music py Mart.—Quantities of Musie are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a eon- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
La Traviata, as sung by Piccolomini, Giuglini, 
and all others. New, funny, and free version, 
by H. Walker. 
This is a complete and well connected Potpourri 
from this opera, comprising all the favorite airs, to 
a text which is a very clever parody on the plot 
of the piece. As the airs in “Traviata” are fa- 
miliar to almost everybody, the funny adaptations 
will be generally appreciated. There is the air of “ Di 
Provenza il mar ”’ set to these words: ‘‘ But folks can- 
not live on love, though young couples often try ; they 
find it’s not nutritious, and must give it up or die,” 
and others fitted just as appropriately. The Potpourri 
will have a wide circulation and create much merri- 
ment, where it goes. 


Gop SAVE ouR PRESIDENT. National Song. 
Words by DeHaes Janvier ; music by Benkert. 
Well calculated to become a standard National Song. 


Romance FRoM “ ZEMIRE AND Azor ”’: Rose, 
how enchanting art thou and mild. (Rose wie 
bist du so reizend.) Spohr. 

A well known song, proverbial for its sweetness, and 
the delight of those who revel in Spohr’s chromatic 
style of composition. It is written for mezzo soprano 
voice. 

Sartor’s Return. (Der Schiffer fihrt zu Land.) 

Curschmann. 

This is one of the earlier works of this charming 
writer, and the first proof of his distinguished talent 
for vocal position. The imitation of the monoto- 
nous peals of the distant village-bells, which is contin- 
ually heard in the accompaniment, is a very happy 
idea, and ingeniousiy carried out. Poetry and music 
produce a thrilling effect. 

JENNIE’LL BE THY Brive. Ballad. F. Woolcot. 

A simple pleasing ballad, by the composer of ‘‘ Bell 
Brandon.”’ 

Tue Moon BEHIND THE Hitt. Words and mu- 
sic by T. B. Bishop. 

Pretty words and a taking air, which will be carried 
all over the country by the ballad singers and wander- 
ing troupes of minstrels. 

’NEATH THE BURNING Sun OF Syria. (Sotto il 
sol di Siria. From “ Aroldo,” opera by Verdi. 

The famous tenor Air and Cabaletta in the opera. 


Instrumental Music. 


Arr By Wercu. Varied. 'F. Bayers. 
Composed for the use and benefit of pupils in the 
second quarter of lessons. 


Trois AMUSEMENTS BRILLIANTS, from ‘“ Ve- 
pres Siciliennes. Albert W. Berg. each, 
1. Vals d’ Hiver. 
2. Polka Mazurka. 
3. Galop brilliant. 

A series of instructive pieces, of medium difficulty, 
calculated to interest as well as advance the scholar, 
prepared with great care and painstaking by this 
widely and favorably known teacher of the pianoforte 
in New York. 

RippiinG Riti VARSovIANa. Montgomery. 

Pleasing and striking music to this fashionable 
dance. 





Books. 


Tue Prantst’s pest Companion. (Schmidt’s 
Five Finger Fxercises.) A collection of two 
hundred and thirteen Five-finger Exercises for 
the Pianoforte, intended to impart an equal ac- 
tion of the Fingers on that instrument. With 
an introduction by J. A. Hamilton. 


The practice of five-finger exercises, or, in other 
words, of passages in one fixed position of the hands, 
has been found so eminently useful, not only to begin- 
ners, but even to advanced pupils, as a means of form- 
ing a true and graceful position of the hands and arms, 
and equalityjin the action of the fingers, that such ex- 
ercises are now placed before pupils by all respectable 
masters throughout Europe. 
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